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Art. 1.—Mina, a Dramatic Sketch; with other 
Poems. By Sumyer Lincoitn Farrrievp, 
Author of the Sisters of St. Clara, Lays of Mel- 

omene, &c. Baltimore. Joseph binson. 

825. 

Of the endless tasks imposed upon the 
jaded writer fur a periodical review, there 
is no one which would seem more re- 
freshing and delightful in anticipation, 
but which is, at the same time, more ar- 
duous, and requiring more delicacy and 
tact in the execution than to decide upon 
the merits of a poet, flushed with hope, 
ardent in his aspiration after fame, and 
impatient of every obstacle, to the des- 
tined consummation of his wishes. Ifthe 
critic entertain a favourable opinion of the 
productions submitted to his imspection, 
the chances are ten to one that his expres- 
sions of praise fall short of the author’s 
expectations, and seem pointless and cold. 
If, on the other hand, he deem it neces- 
sary to censure and condemn, envy, ma- 
lice, and insensibility are too mild terms 
with which to denounce his injustice and 
reproach his stolidity. Should the poet, 
however, be young,and his reputation re- 
main as yet undecided by the public, 
then is the case almost a desperate one. 
A wrong prognostic of the success or fail- 
ure of the poet’s attempts, to which the 
fallibility of human judgment is but too 
liable, is sure to be visited by the most 
condign punishment, and in extraordinary 
cases, may prove even fatal to the for- 
tunes of the unfortunate critic. The casti- 
gation inflicted on that prince of review- 
ers, Francis Jeffrey, for his sneers at the 
Hours of Idleness, will not soon be forgot- 
ten by the cautious and prudent critic, 
jeulous of his reputation and averse from 
the lashes of satire, and the scoffs ot ridi- 
cule.—In offering these preliminary re- 
marks, we would not wish to be under- 
stood as intending their immediate appli- 
cation to the author of the poems, whose 
title is prefixed to this notice. His merits 
have already been sufficiently discussed 
in this journal, not to render any remarks 
on them at present superfluous. It is the 
gratuitous and injudicious tirade against 
the gentlemen of our craft, in which Mr. 
Fairfield has indulged in the dedication 
to his present volume, which has elicited 
this strain of reflection on our part, and 
verily caused us to rejoice no little in the 
consciousness that we were not called 
upon to throw a lance with the sensitive 
poet. A contempt for critics 1s not always 
a test of merit, and he who submits the 
evidence of his genius to the eye of the 
public, deserves little favour, and will 
meet with little credit when he affects to 
despise the decisions of that very public. 





Critics are, after all, the doorkeepers of the 
temple of fame, and the importance attach- 
ed to the goodreport of players by Shak- 
speare is no less due to them. Above all 
we think it our bounden duty to advise 
Mr. Fairfield to beware of an alliance 
with the fiend Misanthropy, as he values 
his peace of mind and the cultivation of 
those mental endowments for which he is 
so largely indebted to Nature. 


‘“THE CONQUEROR’S CHILD.” 


** From Aroer’s field of glory and the towers 

Of Minnith smouldering ’mid blood and flame, 
The conquering chieftain,girt with all his powers, 
In pomp of terror unto Mizpeh came ; 

Loud blew his war-horn—spears flashed gory red, 
And the earth trembled ‘neath Iris courser’s tread. 


Proud Ammon had been humbled—far and wide 
Dark Ruin hovered o’er the unburied dead ; 

The paynim foe had perished in his pride— 

The oppressor slept on slaughter’s crimson bed ; 
The sword of Gop in Jephthah’s giant hand 

Had left the record of its might o’er all the land. 


Bright in the sun the burnished armour shone, 
And blood-stained sabres glittered in the air, 
Bearing true witness unto glory won 

In stern affray—and every warrior there 
Burned with that lofty spirit ever given 

To them who do the sovereign *hests of heaven. 


The mighty chieftain gloried in that hour, 
And felt how greatness grows within the heart 
Of him who nourishes the germ of power ; 

No pride of birth can such high joy impart 

As one good deed by inborn valour wrought— 
Conceived unaided in the depths of thought. 


There is no majesty but that of mind : 

The purple robe, the sceptre and the crown 

The rudest hands can fashion ;—as the wind, 
The body’s pomp the guiltiest wretch may own ; 
But, like the sun that burns from pole to pole, 
O’er all creation reigns the godlike soul. 


So Jephthah proved; for born in low estate, 
And driven forth by pride of place, he roved 
Lone o’er the world, the sport of chance and fate, 
Oppressed and wronged—unloving and unloved ; 
Behold him now in victory’s brightest van ! 

His own great spirit formed that mighty man. ° 
Let envy, hate, fraud, falsehood—all combine 
To crush the spirit self-sustained—’t is vain— 

No human power can blast a thing divine ; 

The shaft rebounds—the ambushed foe is slain, 
E’en by his own envenomed weapon—wait, 

O son of grief, the thunderbolt of Fate! 


For it will come in wrath—though long delayed, 
And pour its sea of lightnings o'er the heart 
That swells in festering pride o’er hopes betrayed, 
Exulting—for its doom! on thine own part 
Keep virtue by thy side—thine eye above— 
And envy’s scorn will thy true greatness prove. 
Be lord of thine own spirit, and look down 

On the base scatterling herd with pity’s smile ; 
So thou shalt keep the glory and the crown 





Of goodness raised above the reach of guile, 

And feel that heavenly peace which o’er the 
breast 

Comes like sweet music from the realms of rest. 


THE SON OF GENIUS. 


"Twas summer evening, and the fair blue sky 

In rosy beauty hung o’er land and sez, 

And to the poet’s visionary eye 

Burned with light gushing from eternity ; 

The soft, sweet airs of heaven breathed o’er his 
brow f 

As he gazed on the lovely scene below 

His solitary chamber—rich and bright, 

And watched the mellowing shadows as they fell. 

O’er flowery vales and greeu isles robed in light, 

Till darkness dimmed the scenes he loved so well. 


But vainly beauty smiles when the heart bleeds 
In silent, untold agony of wo; 

Nought of fair forms the withering spirit heeds— 
All sight and sound is mockery ; grief doth grow 
Deeper and wilder amid joy and mirth, 

And sorrow veils this bright and lovely earth 

In darkness and in dreariness—and all 

Seems cold and hollow in the ways of men ; 

And the dark spirit wears a living pall 

Of deathless death—it cannot smile again. 


Oh! who can tell how hard it is to wear 

A mirthful look that hides a broken heart ¢ 

How deep and desolate is that despair, 

Which sickly smiles of forced delight impart? 

Tis awful misery to seem in joy ; 

Smiles on the lip—tears in the wandering eye ; 

Hope on the brow—despair within the soul ! 

Oh, why to man are all earth’s sorrows given— 

The thousand woes that mock at man’s control, 

But from earth’s griefs to turn his thoughts to 
heaven ? 


The bright creations of his soaring thought 

Had from the young bard passed away, and now 
He wept o’er all his mighty mind had wrought ; 
And his heart’s darkness gloom’d along his brow, 
And fearful forms appeared and bade him look 
Upon their ghastly horrors—and he took 

The terrors of their wild and withering eyes 
E’en to his bosom’s core, and o'er him came 
That hollowness of sufferance which tries 

The spirit more than rack or bickering flame. 


He saw not—heard not—thought not of the crowd 
That passed him joyously on either hand; 

His spirit writhed within a shuadering shroud, 
And o’er him Genius waved his magic wand. 
(Genius! bright child of heaven—a god of earth ' 
Despair and Death for ever give thee birth; — 
Thou angel heir whose heritage is pain! 

Whose rapture, anguish and ali countless woes ; 
Whose only joy is sorrow’s mournful strain— 
Whose only hope this being’s early close !) 


Earth’s charms availed not: sadness in him grew 


“| Darker and deeper till it sunk in gloom ; 


Time o’er his bosom poured its deadly dew, 
And Death called on him from the yawning tomb ; 
Stretched forth his skeleton arm and beckoned on 


The suffering soul whose meteor course was done ;. 
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Rising in glory and the pride of fame, 
Soaring in beauty on its starry way, 
Then bursting o’er the ruin of a name— 
The glorious vision of a stormy day! 


There was no beauty in this world to him, 

No charm, no hope, no comfort, and he felt 

Power from his spirit, vigour from each limb, 

Life from his heart, departing ; and he knelt 

In lone devotion to his Gop and prayed 

That Fate’s dread arrow might not be delayed, 

And yet not pierce hls bosom unprepared ! 

“Farner! thou knowest all my thoughts and 
deeds, 

The woes I’ve borne alone—the woes I’ve shared; 

And thou wilt purify the heart that bleeds.” 


But nothing can from human hearts expel 

The fear of death--it is not weal nor wo, 

That withers up the spirit, heaven nor hell ; 

It is that awful void—-that gulf below 

All reach of thought--that boundless depth of 
gloom 

Which hangs for ever o’er the oblivious tomb ; 

No eye can span it and no thought unfold-- 

Hopes, fears and passions and all human powers 

Perish before the mystery untold, 

Searching in vain for Eden’s holy bowers. 


And death to him had terrors—oh, it had 


. Terrors for thee, almighty Son of Gop! 


Oft callous, fears are felt not by the bad 

Atthe dread voice that summons to the sod ; 

The doubtfulness of good that virtue feels 

Oft o’er the heart in withering anguish steals, 
And clouds the closing hour of sinless life 

With fears that hardened guilt denies; for, oh, 
Goodness doth question its own worth, though rife 
With all that hallows earth’s intensest wo. 


Art. 1.—Matitpa; A Tale of the day. New- 
York: G. and C. Carvill, and by E. Littell. 
Philadelphia. 1825. pp. 307. 


We are happy to have it in our power to | 


deny the applicability of the representation 


* of life and manners furnished in the tale be- 


fore us, to the condition of society in this 
country. The influence of hereditary titles 
and wealth has never appeared to us more 
adverse to the happiness of mankind. than 
when it has exacted undue sacrifices of the 
feelings of the heart,in ill suited marriages, 
or in a tearing asunder of those tender 
ties which nature and congeniality of sen- 
timent, and emotions too often engender 


between kindred individuals, notwith- | 


standing a difference in rank or an ine- 
quality in revenue. The tyranny exer- 
cised in consequence of this artificial ob- 
stacle to the noblest sympathies and ten- 
dencies of our nature, by parents ‘and 
guardians over their children and wards, 
has formed the theme of many a tragic 
tale, and swelled many a female eye with 
the outpourings of a lively sensibility. In 
this country such scenes are never wit- 
nessed excepting in the mimic represen- 
tation of the drama, and their representa- 
tion is not likely to render their realization 
in life either desirable or probable The 
almost invariable attendants on the suc- 
cessful exercise of such misplaced autho- 
rity are crime and misfortune. Such are 
the consequences depicted in the tale be- 
fore us, and never may a like tale be 
founded on facts occuring amengst our- 


selves! Matilda is an unhappy girl, des- 
tined to submit to an uncle’s whim in the 
selection of a husband, and without a 
mother’s protection and care, her mind 
was rendered obnoxious to the tempta- 
tions which too successfully beset her in 
her after-life. But we do not intend to 
anticipate the events of the story, in which, 
whoever reads it, will be sufficiently in- 
terested. As to the style it is not labour- 
ed nor elegant, and yet it possesses some 
'attractions. 

We now give an extract, describing 
her situation during her childhood. 
| . * Matilda’s father had passed the whole 
of his married life abroad. Of her mo- 
ther, little was known, nothing was ever 
said by her uncle. It was thought in the 
family, that she had been a foreigner of 
‘distinction; and this supposition seemed 
_in some measure confirmed by the pecu- 
liar character of Matilda’s beauty ; for in 
\her was presented a rare union of those 
distinguished traits which we are accus- 
tomed to call purely national—a truly in- 
'sular delicacy of complexion, shaded by 
|locks of raven black; an eye of Italian 
fire, quenched only when the ready tear 
Keepers an appeal to the feelings of the 





kindest heart that ever beat in female 
breast. That she could be the offspring 
of no mesalliance was marked by her pos- 
| sessing, in perfection, that indescribable 
air, the effect of which we all feel, though 
|we are at aloss to give itaname We 
_are, I am aware, accustomed to consider 
| what the French call ‘l’air noble,’ as in- 
separable from great descent and high 
birth; and this opinion we involuntarily 
| maintain, in spite of Bourbon brows, Aus- 
| trian lips, and all the difficulties one en- 
counters in attempting to recognise this 
mark of illustrious ancestry in the royal 
representatives of the houses of Nassau 
and Hapsburg, and the legitimate descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. But certain it is, 
that though in some, the highest born, 
the want of this may be peculiarly strik 
ing, it never graces those who come not 
of gentle blood; and as certain it is, that 
there never was so striking a specimen of 
its matchless charm as was felt by all who 
\saw Matilda Delaval. 
*« It was not in the every-day develop- 
;ment of her talents, or the exercise of her 
feelings, that the singular disadvantages 
of her education were observable ; for she 
‘outstripped her instructors in the usual 
jroutine of accomplishments, and she had 
|‘a hand open as day to melting charity.’ 
**But no mother’s watchful care had 
| destroyed the latent seeds of error in her 
|guileless heart, and proportioned in her 
youth the strength of her principles to the 
|warmth of her feelings. No example of 
domestic happiness had told her, with the 
|resistless power of habit, that woman’s 
| proper sphere is home. In the succession 
| of governesses whom Lord Wakefield had 
| chosen for her, she was satisfied provided 
‘they knew their metier, and were neither 
vulgar nor frightful. And when he (as 
he called it) retired into the country, from 
the time that Matilda left the nursery, it 


was by every variety of needy flattery, 
and frivolous admiration, that she was 
surrounded. 

** At one period, indeed, better pros- 
pects seemed opening upon her. Orms- 
by Castle was in the immediate virinity 
of Delaval Park; and Lady Ormsby, who 
resided here during the minority of her 
sons, was one of the most unaffectedly 
good women that ever existed. From her 
mild and affectionate precepts, Matilda 
could learn nothing but good; from the 
society of her daughter E:mily, who was 
about her own age, she could derive no- 
thing but advantage. It was here, during 
the occasional visits of the sons to their 
mother, that the acquaintance between 
our heroine and Augustus Arlingford, 
which we have taken up ata later period, 
commenced. That this was not the least 
attractive part of the intimacy to Matilda, 
may be imagined; but that it was the 
most beneiicial, may likewise be doubted. 

** But be this as it may, Lord Wake- 
field, who was never suspected of blind- 
ness to his own interest, or that of any 
ene connected with him, marked tie pro- 
gress of the connexion, and did not ap- 
pear to disapprove of it. To this line of 
conduct he was not induced merely by the 
possession, on the part of Augustus, of a 
small collateral property which had de- 
scended to him as the second son, but by 
the contingency which seemed probable, 
from the state of health of his elder bro- 
ther, then Lord Ormsby. that the mar- 
riage of Augustus and Matilda would bring 
about a very desirable union of the conti- 
guous property of Delaval and Ormsby: 
for this elder brother had, from a puny 
child, grown to a sickly man, as weak in 
mind as in body; sshich, added to his ex- 
treme shyness and dislike to society, ren- 
dered his ever marrying extremely un- 
likely. 

‘* But there was a description of female 
society in which, as the shyness was not 
inutual, he found he got on very well; 
and he ended with making his own legal- 
ly, a lady, the right to whom had previ- 
ously been disputed among many: an act 
which, like other acts for the enclosure of 
common land, does not always answer to 
the new proprietor. The immediate ef- 
fect, however, was a change in the dis- 
position of Lord Wakefield towards our 
hero. His lordship had previously be- 
come rather averse to tue connexion, from 
political differences. This new event 
very much altered the ultimate prospects 
of the younger brother; and not antici- 
pating that the happy bridegroom would, 
as afterwards happened, die within two 
years without children, he determined 
that all intercourse between Matilda 
and her youthful lover should be at an 


end.” 


The embarrassments of her uncle’s(Lord 
Wakefield) estates, could not be more 
successfully removed than by bringing 
about an union with Sir James Dornton 
and Matilda. This in time was effected, 








and in the absence of Augustus Arling- 
ford, to whom Matilda had pledged her 
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vows. It was indeed the gradual opera 
tion of causes, which so soon rendered 
Matilda the instrument of her own and 
Augustus’ unhappiness. 

«If there be any among those who have 
trodden the weary ways of high life, who 
think either the situation or conduct of 
our heroine forced or unnatural, let them 
reflect a moment, and say, (granting that 
the combination of circumstances may be 
different,) which of the causes that led to 
the event described, could not be paral- 
leled in the lite of some one of their own 
female acquaintances 

‘« Hard, indeed, is the fate of many who 
annually throng the matrimonial market, 
as, at the regular return of spring, young 
ladies come into season with the green 
peas, and go out with the strawberries. 
That the matronly merchants who, at 
this yearly air, come to barter their fresh 
commodities of beauty and accomplish- 
ments, in exchange for situation anda 
settlement, should refuse to treat with 
those who can offer no other security than 
that doubtful bond—love in a cottage— 
does not seem unreasonable. But that 
they should measure, with such RCCHERCY 
the different sizes of property, and weight 
of worldly dignities, so that ‘‘if the scales 
do turn, but in the estimation of a hair,” 
their judgment is influenced by it, while 
manners, person, and character, go for no- 
thing in the balance, does scem rather 
hard upon those whose interests, after all, 
must be what they have at heart. 

‘© Nor is this all; for the favourable tes- 
timony of a certain set being necessary to 
the fashionable reputation of a new beau- 
ty, the daughters are, upon first coming 
out, by their mothers’ own hand, inocu- 
lated with a fancy for ‘ Detrimentals”— 
perhaps to prevent their catching it natu- 
rally; and thus they become acquainted 
with the value of those agreeable quali- 
ties which are to have no weight with 
them one way or other in their decision 
for life Nor are the truly unexceptiona- 
ble young men, the objects of the unwea- 
ried pursuit of these maternal managers, 
entirely without just ground of complaint; 
for such is the anxious precipitancy of the 
latter, that before, by dancing half a do- 
zen times, with a young lady, the former 
have satisfied themselves as to her merits 
in the varied figures of the ball-room, they 
are expected to have made up their minds 
as to her qualifications for the somewhat 
more complicated mazes of matrimony ; 
and, accordingly, they are peremptorily 
asked whether their intentions are seri- 
ous, whilst they are yet occupied in round- 
ing off their first well-turned compliment. 

“It is, indeed, wonderful, that connex 
ions so inauspiciously contracted, should 
so often lead to the mutual satigfaction 
of both parties. Perhaps it might be pos- 
sible to afford a plausible solution of this 
difficulty ; but I have already broken my 
anti-digressive compact with my reader, 
and therefore hasten to resume the thread 
of my story. 


James, in consideration of the large for- 
tune which Matilda brought him at once, 
and of the residue of her uncle’s proper- 
ty, which must come to her at his death, 
had cancelled all the pecuniary obliga- 
tions which existed between them; and, 
as Lord Wakefield left the party he had 
assembled at the marriage feast, where, 
in honour of the oceasion, he had broken 
the forced habits of temperance to which 
he was now reduced, a new world of am- 
bition seemed opening to him, by the re- 
vival of his financial resources.” 
Augustus’ return home, after a tempo- 
rary absence, awakened all the former 
feelings which had been so ardently che- 
rished by our heroine. She had become 
a wife, and would gladly have shunned 
all intercourse with Augustus; but they 
met again and again in different circles— 
only to remind each other of their indivi- 
dual misery. We would extend our notice 
to the several opportunities which each 
had of expressing their sentiments ; but it 
will be sufficient to observe that their 
meetings were not confined to time or 
place. The feelings that pervaded their 
minds will be apparent from the following 
extract. Our readers will recognise Au- 
gustus as Lord Ormsby. 

‘** Matilda and Ormsby had lingered long 
near one of those lonely fountains which 
adorn some of the varied vistas of the 
Gardens. Even in his eyes she had nev- 
er looked more lovely. The simple at- 
tire to which, as best suited to a statuary’s 
classical taste she had confined her morn- 
ing’s toilet, was peculiarly calculated to 
invest her perfect form with an almost eri- 
al grace; whilst the tranquil indulgence 
of the softer feelings of her nature gave a 
matchless expression of tenderness to her 
angelic features. But as she bent her 
eyes towards him who occupied all her 
thoughts, and met his adoring gaze, she 
felt suddenly struck with the change 
which his recent severe illness had made 
in his fine manly beauty; and it recalled 
her mind from the calm enjoyment of the 
present moment, and enforced the recol- 
lection, of how much of their late re-uni- 
on they had owed to sickness and to suf- 
fering—how, in his sunken eye and faded 
cheek, the traces of the melancholy origin 
of their transitory pleasure were left to 
survive the advantages they had derived 
from so unwelcome a cause. 

“Touched with these reflections, as 
she leant on the marble balustrade, and 
shook, as she struggled for composure, 
her purposely-averted head, a few drops 
which had gathered in her full dark eye 
fell unbidden—mingling, in their sullen 
fall, with the saagtul patter of the merry 
fountain over which she was bending. 

‘“‘ Neither this agitation, nor the attempt 
to conceal it, were lost upon Ormsby ; 
who said, as he gently pressed her hand, 
and leant forward so as to catch a glimpse 
of her still averted features, ‘Can Matil- 
da seek for sympathy in her sorrows from 
these babbling waters, and deny her con 
fidence to one in whom silence cannot be 


“As, in silent reply to this, she slowly 
turned upon him her swimming eyes, and 
dropping her head on his arm, wept bitter- 
pF could no longer contain him- 
self. 

*** Beloved Matilda,’ he said, ‘all fur- 
ther restraint is impossible. Think not 
that I can so long have beheld, unmoved, 
all your unmerited misery. Can one who 
adores you—who feels like the matchless 
power of all those blended charms whose 
perfect union fancy’s wildest flight could 
net reach—can such an one bear to see 
your beauties wasted on a being as inca- 
pable of estimating their value as he is 
unworthy of retaining their precious pos- 
session? When I thought the misery of 
separation was all my own, in silence did 
I drag the oppressive load of anguish. But 
when I see, that whilst you are lust to one 
who lives but in your happiness, that hap- 
piness itself is the daily sacrifice of cir- 
cumstances which ought not and need not 
to have existed, I can no longer withstand 
that irresistible impulse, that attractive 
sympathy, which from earliest youth mark- 
ed us for each other. Mine you must be— 
mine alone—mine for ever.’ 

*** Hold, in mercy hold: Augustus,’ said 
Matilda; ‘it would be vain to deny that 
the love.I once vowed to you has never 
been another’s. Events have been fated 
to revive feelings, which alas! had never 
been effaced ;—my home, ever a cheer- 
less one, has been by you rendered doub- 
ly dreary, for my peace of mind is broken 
—my self-esteem lost: That I may not 
be deprived of all that is left of consola- 
tion and innocence, I feel that we must 
part; yes, this very hour. Leave me, in 
pity leave me!’ 

*** Never,’ said Lord Ormsby; ‘our 
guilt, if guilt there be, rests on their 
heads who conspired by base unworthy 
arts to separate us—to separate those 
whose mutual vows had in all but form 
united them. Those bonds which hold 
you now, forged in falsehood, and rivet- 
ed with wanton cruelty, and for mere 
worldly views, can never force asunder 
hearts which the purest passion had pre- 
viously cemented.” 

4 Do not, dear Augustus, condescend 
to arguments, the shallow sophistry of 
which cannot deceive even my warped 
and willing mind. What avails it, how 
happy we once might have been! What 
is, alas! matters more. I am now the 
wife of another. If | cannot in spirit ful- 
fil all the various duties of that station, I 
must to the letter obey the obligations I 
have contracted. In the guilt of their ut- 
ter abandonment the world will not, and 
ought not, to admit fancied distinctions. 
Think you that I could ever endure to ex- 
change approving smiles for scornful 
sneers! Little could I bear the contemp- 
tuous avoidance of the virtuous—still less 
the cold and forced endurance of an un- 
friendly family circle. Your saint-like 
mother, and the dear, innocent Emily— 
could I bear their just reproaches—not the 
less cutting because clothed in kindness? 














“The day of the marriage was, indeed, 
a happy one for Lord Wakefield. Sir 


mistaken for insensibility ?” 





—Oh, Augustus, I shame to think that 
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we so long have parleyed on such a sub- | ly, and by degrees to her; every thing = 
ject. Believe me, our only safety is in| pends upon your not appearing too sud- 
separation.’ aes denly. , Testo * toeteiin/iialinh 
“<<First, one moment, hear me,’ said For heaven’s sa ©, ered Orm y; 
Lord Ormsby, with a violence of emotion | ‘torture me no longer. What has happene 
which, flushing his cheek and sparkling | tomy Matilda?’ And overpowered bag 
in his eye, superceded for the moment all | sudden rev ultion of seeling, he sank “Ns 
traces of recent languor. ‘Never can Isur-| a chair, and covering his face with his 
vive such a sentence,-—’twould have been | hands, sobbed like an infant. 
but merciful to have spared me this last; “ ‘Let me entreat you to calm your- 
ang. inflic § ricti hatinsen-| self,’ said Mrs. Sydney ‘Lady Matilda 
pang, inflicted by a conviction of that self, Y, 
sibility which could alone have dictated | is better now—rather better. If you are 
sueh cold calculations! Why was not the| already so overcome, how will you ever 
moment when! met you wounded, allowed | bear to see her? 
to be my last? Why have you banished ‘“ «See her! exclaimed Ormsby, start- 
that bright vision on which my eyes could | ing up, ‘this moment will I see her! Fool 
have closed in peace? Why efface the) that I was, to linger here and lose an- 
recollection of that impassioned sympathy | other instant of her loved presence! Nay, 
which then endeared death itself?’ ‘ Mer- in pity tell me then the worst at once. 
ciful heaven!’ interrupted Matilda, *this| What has happened ?’ added he, as Mrs. 
violence will kill you ’ Sydney again laid her hand upon his arm 
“She had been checked in her attempt} to draw him back. Many were the inter- 
to leave him, by the apprehensions excit- | ruptions Mrs. Sydney experienced, and 
ed by the sight of his ungoverned pas-| agonizing were the sufferings of Lord 
sion ; and her alarm increased, as she be- Ormsby, as the sad tale of the night be- 
held the fleeting flush of excitement suc- | fore was gradually disclosed to him. Yet 
ceeded by a death-like paleness, and | even in these moments of intense suffer- 
caught his hand just as the support of the | ing, his generous mind was susceptible of 
balustrade alone prevented him from fall- a grateful feeling for the genuine kindness 
ing prostrate. displayed by Mrs. Sydney. How does 




















“This sight revived her tenderness. | Sorrow at once excite affection for those 
*T was now impossible to leave him ; and, | who share it with us! 
avoiding the agitating topics which had| «««Generous and excellent friend that 
been so hurtful, they were still seated on | you have been,’ said Ormsby. ‘ Leave 
the grassy slope, she anxiously watching) me—return to my Matilda—tell her that 
his.reviving colour—when they were seen | her poor Ormsby lives, and is restored to 
from the terrace above by the rest of the| her. Oh that, indeed, the bottomless ocean 
party. The custode who was showing the | had engulphed me—’twould have been 
wonders of the gardens was the first to| merciful if—but it cannot be—she is young 
observe them; and, with that poetical and healthy—she will recover—say that 


feeling peculiar to the lower class of his | 
countrymen, was struck with so appropri- 
ate a group in so beautiful a scene. | 

It was during the foregoing scene that| 
Sir James first felt the power of jealousy. | 
Till then he had never heard of Matil-| 
da’s early attachment to Lord Ormsby ; | 
and he spared not his reproaches—nor lost| 
time in removing from his residence, in 
order to avoid all further difficulties. But 
his hopes were defeated, and a divorce 
was the consequence. 

We now come to a conclusion—Ormsby 
had been absent to investigate some mat- 
ters of importance both as relates to the 
mystery of Matilda’s parentage, and the | 
disposition of large estates. His absence | 
was prolonged, and he returned to witness | 
a scene which would cloud his bright | 
hopes for ever. 

‘‘Before the carriage had reached the 
villa, his eager eye had sought her well- 
remembered windows. ‘ Good God! they 
are closed! What can it mean!” he cried, | 
as, rushing to the door, he there was met 
by Mrs. Sydney. with whom he was pre- 
viously unacquainted, but whose face of) 
anxiety seemed to confirm his worst fears. | 
His leart sickened with vague apprehen- 
sions; and faltering out the name of Ma- | 
tilda, he attempted to pass at once to her| 
room. Mrs. Sydney gently detained him ; 
saying, ‘Thank God, you are come; but! 
welcome as it is, it must be broken gente! 





you think she will.’ 


** Mrs. Sydney pressed his hand mourn- 
fully, and anxious to give a new direction 
to a mind that seemed almost maddened 
with the bewildering emotions of the 
morning, she pointed to the bed at the fur- 
ther end of the room, where the little in- 
fant lay sleeping. 

*« «My poor child,’ he cried, ‘whata 
welcome have I given thee on thy first ar- 
rival in this world of sorrows! Heaven 
preserve thee from that misery, which, 
much I fear, must be thy too sure inherit- 
ance ! 

“«When Mrs. Sydney entered Lady Ma- 
tilda’s room, she found her supported by 
pillows in her bed—the windows opened 
wide—her beautiful hands clasped as in 
prayer—and the big tears chasing each 
other down her colourless cheek. 

***Pearest friend,’ she said, ‘I have 
been very—very faint—but soon I shall 
meet my io again. I feel it here,’ press- | 
ing her breast—‘ and most grateful to my | 
heart is the sensation of death. Nay, look 
not so—for I shali see him—God is mer- 
ciful—a broken and a contrite spirit will 
he not reject.’ 

*** Dearest Lady Matilda,’ interrupted 
her friend, ‘do not give way to these agi- 
tating anticipations of death. I know 
there is no cause for alarm. But Lord | 
Ormsby you will see, and that soon.’ 





—_-—- 


** « He’s here—he’s alive—he is not lost 
—I read in your eyes. Ormsby, my love 
—Oh my God, let me live to see him a- 
gain!’ cried Matilda, as, exhausted b 
the effort, she sunk fainting on the pil- 
low. 

“It was in Ormsby’s arms that she was 
restored to conciousness; it was from his 
trembling hands that she received the re- 
storatives her weakened frame required; 
and even the stern, relentless hand of 
death was fora moment stayed by the 
renewed energies that strongest of human 
passions inspired; and for a time nothing 
was felt save the all-engrossing happiness 
of their re-union. 

“«* My child—our child—Ormsby, have 
you seen it?’ said Matilda, as Mrs. Syd- 
ney placed the infanf by its mother’s 
side. 

** Dearest child!’ said Ormsby, kiss- 
ing it—‘Oh my Matilda, what a treasure 
it will be to us! how will our happiness 
grow with its growth.’ 


“«* Our happiness !—Oh Ormsby—give 
me air—I am very faint—but do not leave 
me.” 


** Leave you!—Oh that I had never 
left you for one mornent !—how could any 
thing persuade me to tear myself one in- 
stant away from my only treasure 2?” 

‘Say not so—Vo not now repine, my 
love—I trust that good has come out of 
this evil—Ormsby, I feel that I am more 
fit to die—nay, start not. Had I basked 
ever in the sunshine of thy presence, ma- 
ny sad and salutary roflections had been 
withered and lost. Then think of the 
dear Emily—her well-merited happiness 
is cheaply purchased even by death.’ 

‘“**Is there no advice?’ said Ormsby; 
‘pray compose yourself—you wear your 
gentle frame—these emotions are too 
much for you.” Ormsby said true. She 
was now utterly exhausted; but it was 
not with the pleasurable emotions she had 
experienced only too late. If any thing 
could have prolonged her fleeting exist- 
ence, it would have been the happiness 
she now enjoyed. But her spirit was flut- 
tering on the verge of eternity, and a few 
hours must see it wing its inevitable 
flight. 

*«« And is there then no perfect love in 
this world?’ sighed Mrs. Sydney ; ‘ must 
these dear ones part, just when they 
might in mnocence have together lived 
to repent their past transgressions? But 
thy will be done!—Oh that instead—a 
being so sad and lonely as myself had been 
fated to leave them behind me!’ 


* Phere were moments during the re- 


|mainder of the evening when Matilda’s 


eye shone so brilliantly, and her voice 
sounded so sweetly, that Ormsby and Mrs. 
Sydney almost indulged a hope that she 
might be spared to them; but the medi- 
cal man conceived it his duty at once to 
check such vain and fruitless expectation. 
He solemnly assured them that she could 
hardly live through the night, and that he 
much feared the child too could not sur- 


‘ vive.” 
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MISCELLANY. 











ORIGHNAL. 


STANZAS, TO TIME. 


Time passeth on—full stern and still, 
With much of good, but more of ill, 
Laden upon his mighty wings— 

And he to-day that gaily sings, 

And vavateth high of health and bloom, 
May sleep to-morrow in the tomb! 


Time passeth on—the sun above 

Sheds forth his smiles of light and love ; 
And many dance right merrily, 

To notes of minstrel mirth and glee, 
Unconscious that another sun, 

‘Their grass-green graves may look upon! 


Time passeth on—the dim-eyed moon 
Gleams palely o’er night s dreary noon, 
And forms are gazing on its ray, 

That are not, on the coming day— 

And many watch its waning ligl.t, 
That perish ere another night! 


Time passeth on—the vessel flies, 

Aye faleon-like, with favouring skies, 

And cherish’d by the laughing breeze, 
Walks proudly o’er the fretful seas ; 

An hour hath past—the storm-sprites shriek, 
And desolation opes the leak ' 


Time passeth on—fair blooms the bride— 
The nuptial-lights blaze far and wide ; 
The feast’s prepared—the laygh and jest 
Re-echo blithe from host and guest— 
To-morrow comes—the bridal bed, 

Is gaily furnished with the dead! 


Time passeth on—the diadem, 
Encircled bright with gold and gem, 
Nods stately on the monarch’s brow, 
While slaves in adoration bow ; 

A day. an hour, and crown and king, 
And kingdom are an idle thing! 


Time passeth on—the palace rears | 

Its marble frontlet to the spheres ; 

And gay and gallant shapes are there, 
With brows of light and forms of air: 

An age steals on in still decay— 

The guest—the mansion— where are they ? 


Time passeth on—the eye of youth 

Is bright in health and pure in truth ; 
And glory points the road to fame— 

And love doth light the soul with lame— 
A little while— that eye is pale, 

And parents weep and kindred wail! 


Time passeth on—the rich and great, 
And mighty one, that laughs at fate, 
And on the lap of bliss reposes, 

Where fortune sheds her sweetest roses ; 
A moment—those bright leaves dispart, 
And the fanged serpent stings his heart. 


Time passeth on—the rich and poor, 
The high nabob and lowly boor— 

The king and beggar—be their lot 

Or crand or mean—it matters not, 
How they have lived or how they died; 
In death, they all sleep side by side ! 


Time passeth on—and in his race 
He heedeth not, though beauty trace 
Its lines upon the features fair— 





Or age hath wove its wrinkles there— 

So they but meet his dusty hand, 

They vanish from the living land ! 
Time passeth on! IANTHIS. 





MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY. 
A Legend. 


Never did I look on a spot so melancho- 
ly in its loveliness: the water rushed from 
an unseen spring in the bosom of the rock, 
and fell into a basin of rude, unpolished 
stone ; the graceful water-fern, and moss 
of a thousand hues, clothed the edges of 
the dark reservoir, where, as the stream 





entered, it took a blood red tinge; two 
tall aspins trembled above, as if to warn 
the thirsty traveller from the unholy wave, 
and their white and satin-like barks cast 
back the moon-rays which fell not on the 
gloomy water! The old man was leaning | 
on his staff, and his dim eyes were turned 
earthward hislong white beard fell upon 
his breast, though his head was bald, save 
only where a few gray hairs yet lingered 





near his brow. ‘I will tell you the tale,” 
he said, and brushed a tear from his fur- 
rowed cheek. 


“+ Agatha!’ said a voice—and the pride | deed the lord of our canton who loved the 


pr er. | maiden: ‘ Why wilt thou not fly with me? 
She was beautiful, Monsieur, as the first | 


rose that bursts its bud in spring, and in- | 
nocent as the lamb which the shepherd | 
takes to his besom to shield it from the. 
She had been ‘ Rosiere’ but | 


of our canton sprang towards the speaker. 


north wind, 
the year before she stood beside this dark 
water at the bidding of astranger! Man 

had loved her, but she smiled on “ah 
with the cold, placid smile of indifference, 
and none could gain from Agatha aught 
more tender than courtesy. It was on a 
day, cold and bleak as those in which out- 
worn December touches palms with ice- 


of all the pent up rivulets, that one of our 
young peasants passed this spot in pursuit 
of game: he loved Agatha—but where- 
fore need | teil you this, when | have told 
that all the youths of the canton loved her? 
The quick eye of the young peasant rest- 
ed on her as she stood amid the leafiess 
branches of yonder groupe of stunted 
bawthorns—the breeze played roughly 
among her long brown iiair, and her chee 

was paler than its wont. 

“«* Agatha ! said a voice, and she sprang 
from her concealment, and clung fondly 
to the speaker ; ‘the moon is rising high- 
er in heaven, love,’ it continued, ‘ and 
1 yet linger—Agatha, I must go, and be 
forgotten.’ 

«Not forgotten, Seigneur,’ cried the 
young maiden, as she sank on her knees 
beside him: ‘never! never!’ She spoke 
with passion, for all her energies were 
condensed in her first and only affection, 
and after a moment’s silence, she again 
murmured, ‘ Never! never!’ 

“The stranger was habited in a garb 
(arkly magnificent and foreign ; his head- 
gear was of sable velvet, and its nodding 
plumage overshadowed his countenance ; 


agony 


— 


maiden, and his accents bore a blended 
tenderness and pride that suited well the 
scene and season in which they were 
heard. 

‘*** And will you never forget me, beau- 
tiful Agatha ? and again the soft tones of 
the peasant maiden whispered, ‘ Never! 
never !’ 

**« Look,’ said the manly wooer, as he 
extended his athletic arm towards the 
castle, whose ruins are yonder in the dis- 
tance ; ‘look, Agatha, at the halls of my 
fathers—when | am faithless, may that 
proud pile become a ruin, and the walls 
which once pealed with feast and revelry, 
echo only the dire note of the night raven 
or the boding scream of the owlet !’ 

*** And oh! if indeed I am one day for- 
gotten for a nobler bride,’ exclaimed the 
maiden, ‘I will pierce my bosom beside 
this rocky fountain, and my life-blood shall 
flow for ever, blended with its clear wave, 
a legacy to her children!’ _ 

“* Be it even so, fair scepti¢ ;’ said the 
stranger, and be clasped her to his bosom, 
and for awhile was silent. = 


“* Yet wherefore should We part ?’ ask- 


ed the Baron, after a pause-—for it was in- 


I will take thee to fair Italy, and the no- 
blest and the greatest shall do thee homage 
as the bride of De Maise.’ 
**« It may not be,’ whispered the maiden. 
“* Then farewell, Agatha;’ and the 
Noble unwreathed the soft arms from his 
neck, and moved away 
‘“** Stay yet a moment,’ faltered out the 
fond one ; the Baron pointed to the moon, 
and the maiden clasped her hands in 
‘ Were wa | near to tell my father 
that [ yet live—that ] am unworthy the 


regret of his old age !’ she uttered faintly. 
crowned January, and delivers to the chil- | e - ee 


ly stepdame «f the coming year the keys | 


‘*«* 7 will do your bidding, Agatha, for I 
have loved you! and the young sports- 
man rushed forward, and stood before 
them. 

“With trembling fingers the maiden 
detached a small gold crucifix from her 
bosom. ‘ He forgave his murderers,’ she 
said, almost inarticulately. 

“«* Will you indeed part with the holy 
symbol?’ asked the youth, in an accent 
of reproach 

*** And wherefore not?’ cried the Ba- 
ron, haughtily ; and tearing a gemmed star 
from his vest, he placed it on the bosom 
of the maiden; ‘ Agatha will not regret 
the gift!’ 

“*«But this—’ murmured the youth, 
Aes and the proud Lord frowned 
fearfully on his young vassal, till he turn- 
ed aside, and departed. 

“ The old man died, for all that once 
endeared life had passed away, and the 
maiden was remembered only as a bright 
vision. Months and years sped on, and 
in the dawning an aged shepherd marked 
something glittering beside the rocky 
basin. he drew near, and there lay a 
lovely woman. clad in white and flow- 
ing robes, and her brown hair wreathed 
with jewels—it was Agatha, and she hav 


his tall amd graceful form bent over the | fulfilled her vow ; a gemmed dagger was 
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buried in her bosom, and the spring-wave | has this spirit been rewarded with such 
was dyed with her heart’s best blood ; isplendid success as has attended the ex- 
care had blighted the roses of her cheek, | ertions of the enterprising traveller, whose 
and her lofty form was attenuated by sor- | memoirs we have too prematurely to offer 
row. She had been forgotten for a proud-|to our readers. As the names of Bruce, 
er dame, and with the fortune of a pea- | Parke, and Humboldt, are intimately con- 
sant, Monsieur, she had the soul of anjnected in our recollection with those of 
empress 
have scorned—as she died, it pitied her : | will the name of Belzoni be henceforth 
she felt it thus, and to such a heart it was | associated with the almost imperishable 
no pang to die !—she was laid beside her | antiquities of Egypt 

father, and a low grassy mound now veils} This traveller was born at Padua, be- 
alike her love and her misfortune. The jing descended from a family originally 
Baron returned not to his domain; he fell | settled at Rome. In the early part of his 
in a distant land, the victim of a wild feud, | life it was his intention to embrace the 
bred in a moment of intemperance—-he | monastic profession; but the invasion of 
fell, and left no heir; and the castle of | Italy by the French, in the beginning of 


his ancestors is the abode of the night. | the present century, and the consequent | 


raven and the owlet!” popular commotions which took place, in- 
The old man ceased, andI put asidemy | duced Belzoni not only to give up all 
tablets; like the simple inmates of the | thoughts of becoming a monk, but also to 
canton, | pitied Agatha, and I could not! leave his native country for the purpose 
sketch her death scene. of seeking his fortune elsewhere. After 
ae “= travelling to several places, and encoun- 

ORIGINAL. tering many vicissitudes, he came to En- 

nt gland in the year 1803. The state of his 

LINES, circumstances at this time was probably 

Suggested by reading Wilson’s beautiful stanzas, | hot very flourishing, tor he is said to have 
exhibited, at Astley’s Amphitheatre, feats 
of strength and activity, in the character 
of a modern Hercules; for which he was 
well qualified by nature, being very ro- 
bust and several inches more than six feet 
high. He remained here about nine years, 
and during the interval, married a lady, 
who is, we believe, a native of this coun- 
In 1812, he left England, and hav- 


commencing— 

‘Oh! many are the beauteous isles,”’ &e. 
Oh! many a green and sunny isle 

Blooms in the far-off ocean’s smile ; 

Where the calm and silent billow sleeps, 
And the moon, as her still watch she keeps, 
Looks down from out her heav’nly home, 
And turns from the pompous city-dome, 
To beam on the distant ocean-wave, try. 
And banks which the waters sweetly lave. 


went, in 1815, to Egypt 


And the sun, as he keeps his daily course, 


Had she lived, the canton would | Abbyssinia, the Niger, and Orinoco, so | 


ing visited Portugal, Spain, and Malta,| grand 


Gournou, and removed frou ope oi iuem 
a sarcophagus, in doing which .e encoun- 
tered some perilous adventures As he 
was obliged to wait some time for a boat 
from Cairo, to take away the head of the 
Memnonian statue, Belzoni determined, 
in the interim, to extend his voyage up the 
Nile; he accordingly visited Edftu and 
Ombos, at the former of which places are 
the ruins of a superb temple. On the 24th 
of August, he proceeded to Assuan, where 
are immense quarries of granite, which 
probably furnished the materials for the 
mighty structures of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. By the 5th of September. he got 
to Deir, the capital of Lower Nubia, be- 
yond which, but few travellers have ad- 
vanced. He continued his voyage, how- 
ever, to Ibrim, and thence to the second 
cataract, where he and bis whole party 
were nearly lost, in an attempt to ascend 
the current in a boat. But they fortunate- 
ly succeeded in reaching the shore, and 
then set off on foot to examine the coun- 
try. They took with them provisions and 
water, and proceeded on the rocks, and 
over a plain of sand and stones, till they 
arrived at the rock called Apsir, which is 
the highest in the neighbourhood of the 
cataract, and commands a complete view 
of the falls. The prosp: ct from this spot 
is magnificent. Several thousand islands 
are to be seen, of various sizes and forms, 
with as many different falls of water, 
running rapidly onward, while counter- 
currents return with equal velocity, ex- 
hibiting a diversified appearance truly 
The blackness of the stones, the? 





He continued | green of the trees on the islands, inter- 


Biest emblem of liskt’s eternal Source, | there about four years, employing his ime | mixed with the white froth of the water, 


Shines brightly and calm on their mild repose, | 
And loves to pause, as he onwards goes, 
And linger o’er their vales of creen, 
Their silver lakelets’ sunlight sheen, 
Their hills of blue, and their waving groves, 
Where nature in beauteous wildness roves. 


| of antiquity, so thickly scattered over that | described or delineated 


in exploring the dilapidated monuments | form a fine picture, which can hardly be 
From this point 
interesting region of the world. Of his| the traveller returned down the Nile ; 
journeys, operations, and discoveries, he | stopped at Ipsambul, and commenced re- 
afterwards published a curious narrative ;; moving the accumulated sand of ages 
from which we shall extract such details | from the temple at that place; but, ow- 
as are most intimately connected with his| ing to the want of time, he was obliged 


And perchance, 2 race of purer souls A 
personal history. 


His first journey from Cairo to the se 
cond cataract of the Nile, took up more 
than five months ; a considerable portion 
of which period was employed in remov- 
ing, from ancient Thebes, to Alexandria, 
the head of the colossal statue of Mem- 
non, now at the British Museum. Bel- 
zoni left Bulak, on the 30th of June, 1516, 
accompanied by his wife,the resolute com- 
panion of his peregrinations, who, when 
oecasion required, stood forward, with 
pistol in hand, as boldly as her husband, 


Inhabit those isles unknown ; 
Whose life in an even current rolls, 

In a paradise, a home their own. 
In such an isle, in the lone ocean’s waste, 
I would forget the futureend the past, 
Gazing on scenes of primeval loveliness, 
In nature’s solitary, wild recess, 
And the calm glitter of the moonlight wave, 
(Like the glancing light on the unsheathed | 

glaive,) 

Would sooth my hours of waywardness, 
And teach me such holy scenes to bless. 
For sure ’twere fitting time to kneel, 

And humbly press the lowly sod; 
And the pious soul would deeply feel 

lis gushing orisons ascend to God. 

QUIDAM. 


the wild Arabs. He had also with bim 
James Curtain, an Irish servant, with an 
interpreter, and a Janizary. On the 11th 
of July, they reached Dendera, and _ pro- 
ceeded towards Thebes, where they ar 
rived on the 22d. He immediately com- 
The spirit of enterprise which has in-!menced the difficult task of removing the 
cited so many ingenious men, within the. gigantic head, which was shifted on rol- 
Jast half century, to employ their time and Jers, towards the river, atthe rate of from 
talents in exploring regions and places 50 to 400 yards a day, and at length safe- 
remote and difhieult of access, has been ly placed in a situation ready to be em 
frequently productive of curious and im- | barked. He afterwards visited the sepul- 


JOHN BAPTIST BELZONI. 





portant discoveries. But in few instances} chral excavations in the mountains otf! 


to resist the depredations and assaults of 


to leave the operation unfinished, that he 
;}might return to the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, where he arrived in safety; and 
|; successfully completed the principal ob- 
ject of his journey 
On the 20th of February, 1817, Belzo- 
ni, accompanied by Mr. Beechey, son of 
Sir W. Beechey, the celebrated painter, 
again left Bulak, and proceeded up the 
Nile, with a view to explore the sepul- 
chres of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. 
It was in the course of this expedition 
that Belzoni discovered the singular and 
splendid tomb in the sacred valley of Be- 
ban el Malovk, the structure and decora- 
tions of which have been made familiar 
to the inhabitants of our Metropolis, by 
means of the curious models and fac simile 
representations of some of the chambers, 
which were exhibited to the public in 





| 1821, and again last season. In this jour- 
| ney also, he resumed the task of clearing 
way the sand from the ancient temple of 
ipsambul, waich, on being uncovered, 
was found to be a most magnificent struc- 
ture, enriched with beautiful paintings, 
intaglios, colossal sy,¢ues, and other works 
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of art. This temple appears to be an'ex-| 
eavation out of the solid rock, situated 
one hundred feet above the Nile, a day 
and half’s journey from the second cata- 
ract, in Nubia. It is the last and largest 
temple of the kind in Nubia or Egypt. 
The sand had covered it to the depth of 
thirty-one feet; and it took twenty-two 
days to open it, besides the six days em- 
ployed on it the preceding year. There 
were sometimes eighty men at work, and 
sometimes only Belzoni and his party, con- 
sisting of Mr Beechey, Captains Irby and 
Mangies, (two gentlemen who had joii- 
ed him,) himself, two servants, and the 
crew of the boat; eleven in all, and three 
boys. On the 4th of August, they quitted 
this imteresting spot, and sailed rapidly 
down the Nile, then at its height. Re- 
turning to Gournon, Belzoni found him- 
self prevented from carrying on his re- 
searches in the mummy-pits, by some a- 
gents of the French government, who 
were in possession of them. Being thus 
forestalled, he removed to the valley of 
Beban al Malook, where his ingenuity 
and perseverance were rewarded by the 
discovery of the supposed tomb of the 
Egyptain king Psammis already noticed 
Buteven this fortunate achievment, splen- 
did as it was, will be considered by some 
as surpassed by the operation of penetrat- 
ing into one of the great pyramids at 
Ghizeh, which for several ages had never 
been entered by a human being. One of 
these mighty structures, as is well known, 
has always been open, and has frequent- 
ly been visited by travellers, who have 
described the passages and chambers of 
the interior; but the others were closed, 
and their mountain masses seemed to bid 
defiance to the skill or labour of man to 
lay them open. Belzoni, however, made 
the attempt and succeeded; and the re 
sult of his investigations has shown that 
these monstrous piles must, as the most 
ancient historians assert, have been de- 
signed for sepulchral monuments of the 
early kings of Egypt. Two more jour- 
neys were undertaken by the traveller— 
one for the purpose of ascertaining the 
situation of the ancient city of Berenice, 
which led to the discovery of the ruins of 
a temple on the supposed scite of. this 
city, near the Red sea: and the other in 
search of the famous temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, in the deserts, around which, 
perished the army of the Persian conque- 
ror, Cambyses, and which was subse- 
quently visited by Alexander the Great ; 
but in this last excursion, Belzoni discov 
ered nothing very remarkable, except a 
fountain, which was comparatively cold 
at noon and hot at midnight. 

Not long after this last expedition, he 
bid adieu to the country whose remote 
antiquities he had explored with such un- 
rivalled success, and returned to Europe. 
Making a visit to Italy, he took an oppor- 
tunity to present to the city of Padua two 
lion-headed statues of granite, which he 
had brought from Egypt. These his coun 
trymen placed in the Palazza della Justi 





zia, or, Town-hall; and to show the in- 


terest they took im the fame of their fel 

low citizen, they caused a medal to be 
struck, bearing on one side a representa 

tion of the statues in question, and on the 
other the following inscription :—‘‘ Jo 

Bapt. Belzoni, Patavino, qui Cephrenis 
Pyramidem, Apidisque Sepulchrum primus 
aperuit, et Urbem Berenicis Nubia, el Li 

be montes impavide detezit.” i.e. To J.B 

Belzoni, a Paduan, who first opened the 
Pyramid of Cephrenes, and the Tomb of 
Apis, and who fearlessly explored the ci 

ty of Berenice in Nubia, and the moun 

tains of Libya. 

To Mr. Salt, the British consul in E 
gypt, Belzoni had been much indebted. 
for pecuniary and other assistance in the 
progress of his undertakings, and to this 
country he hastened to lay their results 
before the public. In 1820 was publish- 
ed a ‘‘ Narrative of the Operations and re- 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids. 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations in E- 
gypt and Nubia; and of a journey to the 
coast of the Red Sea, in search of the an- 
cient Berenice, and another to the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, by G_ Belzoni,” 4to 
to the second edition of which was added 
an appendix andamap Forty-four plates 
in atlas folio, to illustrate the operations 
of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia, were also 
published separately. And in 1821 was 
opened the very curious exhibition, in the 
Egyptian-hall, in Piccadilly, already al- 
luded to, which attracted a vast multi- 
tude of spectators, and must have proved 
very profitable to the spirited and inge- 
nious proprietor. It was removed the en- 
suing season to Paris, where unfortunate- 
ly it did not meet with the attention 
which it deserved. 


Belzoni afterwards undertook an ex- 
pedition of discovery to the central parts 
of Africa, which scheme was destined to 
prove fatal to him, as it had to Parke, 
Kitchie, Bowdich, and other enterprising 
travellers. Of this melancholy catastrophe 
an authentic account was given in a let- 
ter, addressed to a gentleman of Liver- 
pool, and published a few months after 
the event. The following is a copy of 
this interesting communication. 

** Brig Castor, British Accarah, 
Jan. 7, 1824. 


“TI wrote you, some time since, almost 
at a venture, mentioning the arrival in 
Benin river of Mr. G. Belzoni, the cele- 
brated traveller, who was attempting to 
reach Housa and Timbuctoo, by a a of 
Benin. I am sorry to inform you that 
like all others who have made this trial, 
he has perished He died at Gato, the 3d 
of December, 1823. As I think it will in- 
terest you, J will give you an idea of his 
prospects of succeeding in this periious 
expedition when they were closed by his 
death He had been a considerable time 
a very welcome guest on board this brig, 
waiting for the time a Mr. J. Houtson, 
could accompany him to Benin, whose 
nterest with the king of that place he 





‘onsidered would be serviceable to him. 
On the night of the 24th of November, he' 


left us to set off with 3tr. Houtson for 
Gato. On parting with us he seemed a 
little agitated, particularly when the crew, 
to each of whom he had made a present, 
gave him threé loud cheers on leaving the 
vessel. ‘God bless you, my fine fellows, 
and send you a happy sight of your coun- 
try and friends,’ was his answer. On the 
2d of Wecember, I received a letter from 
Mr. Houtson, requesting me to come to 
Benin, as Mr. B. was lying dangerously 
ill, and in case of death, wishing a second 
person to be present. I was prevented 
going, not only by business, but also by a 
severe fever. On the 5th, I had a second 
letter from Mr. Hi. with the particulars of 
Mr. B’s end, and one from himself almost 
illegible, dated December 2d, requesting 
me to assist in the disposal of his effects, 
and to remit the proceeds to his agents in 
London; together with a beautiful ame- 
thyst ring he wore, which he seemed par- 
ticularly anxious should be delivered to 
his wife, with the assurance that he died 
in the fullest affection for her, as he found 
himself too weak to write his last wishes 
and adieus He was interred at Gato next 
day, with all the respect possible; and I 
furnished a large board with the following 
inscription, and which was placed over 
his grave : 
‘Here lie the remains of 
GIOVANBATTISTA BELZONI, 
Who was attacked with Dysentery at Benin, 
On his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo, 


On the 26th of November, and died at this place, 
December 3d, 1823. 


The gentleman who placed this inscription over 
the grave of this intrepid and enterprising travel- 
ler, hopes that every European visiting this spot, 
will cause the ground to be cleared, and the fence 
round the grave to be repaired, if necessary.” 

Fhe memory of such a votary of science 
ought certainly to be preserved by some 
more durable monument, in the country 
which fostered his enterprises, and shared 
the fame of his success: but whether or 
not, Belzoni may partake the honours of 
“the storied urn and animated bust” with 
the mighty dead, who sleep in Westmin- 
ster-abbey, or St Paul’s-cathedral, his 
name will hardly fall into oblivion, in any 
age or country, in which the pyramids and 
sepulchres of Egypt are the objects of ra- 
tional curiosity and admiration. 


SONG. 

By Sheridan. 
We to each other’s only pride, 
Each other's bliss, each other s guide, 
Far from the world’s unhallowed noise, 
Its coarse delights and tainted joys, 
Through wilds will roam and deserts rude ~ 
For, Love, thy home is solitude. 


There shall no vain pretender be, 

To court thy smile and torture me, 

No proud superior there be seen, 

But nature's voice shall hail thee, queen. 


With fond respect and tender awe, 
I will receive thy gentle law, 

Obey thy looks, and serve thee still, 
Prevent thy wish, foresee thy will, 
And, added to a lover’s care, 

Be all that friends and parents are. 
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ORIGINAL. 
TO ONE. 
Yes, though despair should rend my heart, 
Though tortures seiz’d my brain— 
And though the anguish’d tear should start, 
There’s none should know my pain. 
Though sorrow’s shaft should be unsheath’d, 
Though thou should’st prove unkind— 
My sighs, no, never should be breath’d 
Upon the passing wind. 
The Mount of AStna ever burns 
With inward raging flame, 
But as each year revolving turns. 
It still remains the same. 
So should the cup of dark despair 
My senses all beguile, 
Upon my face, believe me, there 
Would still remain a smile. 


ALBERT. 











GREEK PATRIOT’S SONG. 
By Miss Palli, of Leghorn.—Translated from 
the Greek. 

You, who desire to see the Greeks the slaves 
of the Barbarians, for what are you waiting? 

Hide yourselves in the depths of the earth! 

Missolonghi was certainly on the brink of ruin, 
and the voice of those who resemble you, de- 
ceived the heroes. 

Why,’ said they, *‘do you vainly combat in 
vour fortresses? you have done enough ; imitate 
the rest of your countrymen ' 

** They all are conquered, and flee ; Greece is 
full of Turks’? Ah! he who never deceived, does 
not easily discover deceit. 

They thought that every hope of safety had 
perished ; but the courage of their Ancestors re- 
mained implanted in their hearts. 








** No!” eried the Leader of the Suliots, * I will 
not,”’—and the Army repiied with one voice, ‘I | 
will not! I will not!” 

You hear them; hide yourselves in the depths | 
of the earth— wait not to see the day of defeat. | 

It came and shone ; heaven, sea, and earth re- | 
echoed, ** I will not!’ and the troops of Infidels 
were driven to flight. ' 

Missolonghi! the traveller will see henceforth 
with surprise the walls which thou keepest in- 
vincible. 

There he will reflect, on what courage, and the 
hatred of tyrants, can effect on free hearts. 

You, who desire to see the Greeks the slaves 
of the Barbarians, think on the words **I will 
not: and you will be sufficiently pnnished. 


There is a ceremony observed by Ca- 
tholics which hasa sublime effect. Eve- 
ry day at an appointed hour, about sun- 
setting time, amidst the din and bustle of 
a large city, the Cathedral bell sounds— 
and instantly all life is still, The most 
profound silence reigns. Passengers stand 
in the streets and uncover their heads. | 
Horses and all other animals under con- 
trol are instantly stopped ; the noisy laugh, 
the mirthful jest, and the sober conversa 
tion, all cease, and every countenance as- | 
sumes a grave appearance. 





All mankind | 
are at that moment engaged in prayers of | 
devotion. The bell sounds a second time, | 
and a third; and instantly follows a peal. | 
Tis then done ; and life again resumes | 
activity. 


| sippi. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF THE OQUACHITA. 


Those springs, situated in a wild and 
as yet almost uninhabited quarter of our 
country, are worthy of being classed 
among the greatest natural curiosities on 
the continent ; and, as from their remote 
situation, they are here but little known, 
perhaps a brief account of them would 
be acceptable to some of our readers. 

The Ouachita (or Washita) river rises 
in the Arkansas territory, among the 
mountains which form the height of land 
between the Arkansas and Red rivers, 
and after a course of nearly one thousand 
miles falls into the latter a short distance 
above its mouth. ‘The springs are situat- 
ed about seven miles from the bank of 
the Ouachita, and sixty or seventy below 
its source, before it has emerged from the 
mountain and region in which it takes its 
rise. On approaching the springs you 
enter a narrow valley having a steep 
rocky mountain on either side, along the 
foot of one of which flows a clear and 
beautiful rivulet. Advancing further up 
the glen, you see the surface of the rivu- 
let, sending forth a stream which increa- 
ses in quantity untill you come to the place 
where the cause of it appears to view. 
Here several little streams of boiling 
water break forth from the base of the 
mountain and run down the rocks’ Se- 
veral of those burning fountains. strange 
as it may appear, issue from the very bank 
of the larger stream, and pour down but a 
yard or two before they mingle their pure 
cold waters. By means of this confluence 
of the different streams, the rivulet, which 
is there breast ceep, affords any tempera- 
ture for bathing which may be desired, 
from an icy coldness to the greatest de- 
gree of warmth which the body can bear 

The water of the springs when it breaks 
out is scalding hot, and is used by those 
who frequent the place not only for mak- 
ing tea and coffee, but also for boiling 
meat and eggs, without the assistance of 
fire. 

Although the taste of it, when cooled, 
is but little different from that of common 
spring water, it is considerably impreg- 
nated with various minerals, and leaves 
the rocks over which it flows incrusted 
with a white substance. 

Although there is not a permanent ha 
bitation within less than seven miles of 
the springs, they are every summer the 
constant resort of some hundreds of inva- 
lids from Arkansas, Louisiana and Missi- 
Those generally bring with them 
stores for the season, and building cabins, 
or taking possession of such as are deseri 
ed, settle together around the springs, 








_and form a rude and grotesque village or 


encampment, until they are called away 
by the improvement of their health, or 
dispersed by the return of winter. 

The manner in which the springs are 
generally used by invalids, is by convert- 
ing them into vapour baths, somewhat si- 


| milar to those which have lately come in- 





to use in this city. By means of a small 
dam of. stones and turf around one of the 
fountains, a little pool is formed, over 
which a close hut or tent is erected. A 
number of reeds and slats, laid cross-ways 
over the water, forms a support, upon 
which the patient sits or lies, his uncover- 
ed body exposed to the steam from below, 
and protected from the air by a covering 
of blankets above. The profuse perspi- 
ration which this vapour bath produces, 
aided by the action of the medical pro- 
perties of the water upon the system, is 
found to be very effectual in removing 
many diseases. In particular, its reputa- 
tion is eminent for curing such as have 
suffered from the great use of mercury, 
cases which are almost numberless in the 
neighbouring states of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Many whose lives hadbeen 
rendered wretched and useless by the 
means once indispensable for their pre- 
servation, have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the hot springs. 


The heat of the water is said to be 
caused by the decomposition of lime and 
other minerals, and among the substances 
with which it is impregnated, is a portion 
of mercury It has been supposed, by 
some, (whether by any scientific men or 
not, I am not certain,) that subterraneous 
fire exists in the neighbourhood. Whether 
this be true or not, it is certain that abun- 
dance of stones, in a half vetrified state, 
are found there, with other signs which 
might strengthen the supposition of vol- 
canic eruption at some former time. 

The springs were never attended by a 
regular physician, until about five years 
ago, when Dr. Wilson, frora Tennesse, 
erected on the spot a temporary house 
of entertainment for invalids and others. 
At some future time the situation must be 
of immense value, for when the neigh- 
hbourhood becomes settled. and the fame 
of the springs established, they will pro- 
bably be more resorted to than any wa- 
tering place in our country. The inhabi- 
iants of the neighbourhood are aware of 
this, and though none of the land there- 
about has been sold by government, se- 
veral of them, on various pretences, lay 
claim to the Hot Spring tract 

The scenery by which the spot is sur- 
rounded is as grand and romantic as the air 
is pure and salubrious; and to an mvalid, 
who has always resided amid the mono- 
tonous plains and swamps of the lower 
country, the striking novelty of the scene 
must, by its effect on the spirits, co-ope- 
rate strongly with other means in im- 
proving the health. 

The springs, as may be supposed, are 
looked upon with great wonder, and some- 
times even with superstitious dread, by 
the simple inhabitants of the country. 
Their neighbourhood is made the place 
of many imaginary prodigies :—among 
others is a fountain which still bears the 
name of the poison spring, though its wa- 
ters are now known to be perfectly pure 
and wholesome. The circumstance which 
gave name to it was of a similar kind to 
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many which were witnessed among us 
during the late summer, and which, had 
we been as much given to the marvellous 
as these simple foresters, might have poi- 
soned the reputation of all the pumps in 
the city. A hunter arrived at the spring 
on a day in summer, and drinking too 
profusely of the cold water while oppress- 
ed with extreme heat, it caused his death ; 
from which his companions concluded 
that the waters were of a deadly quality. 

The writer of this article made a short 
visit to the hot springs a few years ago,but 
was then unable to gain much information 
respecting the mineralogy of the neigh- 
bourhood, or any thing of much interest 
to the scientific reader. There is, how- 
ever, a small printed work, now rather 
scarce, in which the subject is treated on 
at some length, and which is well worth 
the perusal of the curious. It is called, 
if we mistake not, ‘“ Dunlap’s Journal of 
a Tour to the Source of the Ouachita,” 
being a narrative of such a tour made by 
appointment of government, soon after 
the session of Louisiana to the United 
States. 





ORIGINAL. 
THE TEA-PARTY. 
*Tis fashion’s signal—hark ! the door-bell rings, 
Observant to the peal, Jack nimbly springs ! 
Pray, Ladies, walk up stairs——Madam, this 
way— 
Squeals Mrs. Dinah, deck’d with ribbons gay ; 
With smile complacent, the presiding fair, 
Reviews her visiters with une belle air— 
Ah' is it you, Maria' how’s your mother? 
Is not your sister with you? where’s your bro- 
ther? 
He’s coming, dear, at nine, with Col. C. 
But Lydia was engaged with Capt. B. 
To see Othello—Lord, that plazuy play— 
Delightful weather, we have had to day: 
Mary, shall I assist you? Susan, dear, 
Where would you place this boquet, here, or 
here? 
Why, there, be sure—Oh, Ann, what shall I do? 
Do look behind me, I have lost my bow ! 
Lost what? exclaim the nymphs, while hover- 
ing round— 
My Ribbon—cries the fair with sigh profound, 
Walk in, dear Sarah, you are always late, 
O -h! n - o—by me it’s only h-a-1-f past eight! 
In trips a fair one of a certain age, 
With all the glare and tinsel of the stage; 
That ‘ certain age’ which Byron, it appears, 
Could never learn, ‘ by sighs, or prayers, or tears,’ 
Oh, how d’y do? who's coming here to night? 
Stay, let me fix this curl—a’nt Ia fright? 
Say, who is coming ? Oh, but very few, 
Pa would not let me ask but ninety-two; 
"Tis Cooper’s benefit, you know, as you’re alive, 
I don’t, this night, expect but seventy-five! 
Ladies, when you are ready, I presume 
‘Twill be more pleasant in the drawing-room. 
* - * . * * * * 
And now the folding doors expanding wide, 
Admit the guests, who, rang’d on either side 
In all the silent dignity of state, 
The great event of tea and cakes await ! 
Here beauty sheds around her magic blaze, 


Here military sparks flash on the sight, 
Like Jo Bonfanti, in a cloudy night; 
Here, the pale scholar, too, who for awhile, 
Would change his glimmering lamp for beauty’s 
smile, 
Dwells on each lovely form, with kindling eye, 
As if still wrapt in dreams of poesy ! 
When, lo! the Naiad of the Urn appears, 
And in her hands the ample tray she bears ; 
The nectar’d cups xxhale a high perfume, 
And sipping Hebes ecircle round the room, 
*Twould seem each cup contain'd a lethan 
draught, 
From which each belle and beau had deeply 
quaff’d ; 
Silence, how dead—and dullness, how ertreme ! 
(Though wit, they say, may travel now by steam,) 
Yet nought is heard save Dinah, chiming ware, 
Or warning voice of mistress, to beware ! 
Jack next presents his offerings, bending low, 
With mackaroni castles, mounts of snow, 
Huge palisades of cake, and puffs, and kisses, 
A feast for authors, and a treat for Misses : 
Atlength ‘tis o’°er—the cups have twice been fill'd, 
And who in fashvon’s calculations skill d, 
Dare, to her mighty laws indifferent be, 
And madly risk their fame, by drinking three ! 
Yet dullness, still maintains her leaden sway, 
To whom the guests, a willing tribute pay ; 
The beaux, seem seeking points of observation, 
While belles are wrapt in mirror contemplation ; 
But, hark! there comes a voice—one word is 
spoken, 

‘Tis music ! and the silent charm is broken. 
Italian Opera——delightful !——oh ! 

I was in raptures' Don’t you mean to go? 
Me? no--such semiquavering—* could not follow’ 
—A pretty girl--I’m no Italian scholar 

Hope we shall have some music—shall you play? 
No! not for worlds—don’t ask me now, I pray; 
Lord, look! that southern dandy from Savannah 
Has led Miss Dulcet to the Grand Piano! 

Well, she has confidence, I do protest, 

To take the lead of me and all the rest. 

And hear him too—* will you permit me, Miss, 
To have the honour, and the happiness, 

Of hearing your performance ? I entreat 

The favour to locate you on this seat.” 

Like ‘ Heron’s dame’ the pretty Miss replies, 

I cannot, dare not play, (but yet, complies,) 
Ungloves her snowy hands, then o’er the keys, 
Runs a light symphony with grace and ease, 
The signal now is given, and all agree 

To talk and laugh, and whisper tales of glee ! 
Save a few amateurs, who hovering throng 
Around the lady to enjoy her song. 

E’en he, who placed her there, strays to a group 
Ot epicures, to talk of turtle soup! ‘ 

In deep debate, here politicians sit— 

There lounging critics, talk of taste and wit, 
Kean, Richard, boxes, gallery and pit. 

Here a bright trio, lovely as the graces, 

Assert the privilege of pretty faces, 

And chat of fashions, beaux, and such like things, 
Ot fortune-telling, sign*, and wedding rings ; 
Music! ’tis thus thy magic power controls, 
And such thy influence o'er modern souls! 
The lady ceases, all with zeal repair, 

To praise the epee and ‘ admire’ the air! 
Cries P—, Esq-advancing with a bow, 

(Or something meant for one,) why really now 
You play ‘ ver well,’ upon my soul, ‘ ver fine’— 
You do, indeed, * "pon honour,’ sing divine ! 


Then listless gaping, shows his teeth of snow. 
Backgammon, chess, and cards, are now pro- 
duced, 
And those who are, and those who are not used 
To gamés of skill, consent their powers to try 
To gain a kingdom, or to turn a die ; 
From which some conscientiously desist, 
And only play a modest game of whist ! 
Those who have ears of stone and ‘nerves of 
steel,’ 
Perhaps may count their game, and keep their 
deal. 
Now glides the sable Ganymede around, 
With all the sparkling pride of Bacchus crown’d ' 
While smiling Jack, his ready entrance makes, 
Loaded with fruits, and creams, and whips, and 
cakes; 
And Dinah, next presents her ample tray, 
With rich preserves, and bright confections gay ; 
With frost-work temples, such as poets build ! 
And things to eat, you know, with nothing fill’d ; 
While at her side trips fashion’s prettiest beau, 
Smiles in each lady’s face, and bowizg low, 
Will you allow me to assist you, Miss ? 
Permit me, Madam—shall I pass you this ? 
I'll take a whip—Ma’am will you have a pear? 
These grapes are ‘ver fine,’ ‘pon my soul they 
are. 
From fair to fair, the nimble coxcomb skips, 
And reads his welcome from their rosy lips. 
Between the games, the beaux in crowds sur. 
round 
The splendid sideboard, which, richly crown'd, 
With all the pageantry of wealth and taste ; 
With rosy wine, the sparkling cups are grac’d, 
While bright champaign,from his dark prison free, 
Bursts forth, the high jet d’eau of luxury ! 
Now music pours her strains upon the ear, 
In soothing sounds mellifluous and clear, 
While sportive pleasure, with the cyprian boy, 
Fetters the wings of time in wreaths of joy ; 
The hour of two, sounds from the chiming clock, 
The ladies start, as with electric shock ! 
And now succeeds a jargon universal, 
Worse than a silly farce, at first rehearsal ; 
With eager haste the ladies rush up stairs, 
Calling for hoods and cloaks, and such affairs, 
The crowding servants now annonnce the ap- 
proach 
The major’s curricle, the judge’s coach ; 
My carriage, sir—hack, number twenty-four, 
Six—eighteen—forty—-ready at the door! 
The beaux obsequious hand the ladies in, 
Prepared themselves to ‘dash thro’ thick and thin,’ 
Good night, Bon soir, good night, adieu, adieu : 
The doors are clos’d precisely half past two ! 
AUGUSTA. 
ene | 
CRITICISM. 
‘J am nothing if not critic al.’’"—Shaks. 


It is common among those whose minds 


‘have been biassed by mistaken ideas of 


moderation, and such as have justly suf- 
fered beneath the lash, to stigmatize all 
criticism, which does not consist in indis- 
criminate praise, as an ungenerous at- 
tempt to repress the efforts of genius. We 
allow that criticism, like all other useful 
things, is liable to be abused; but every 
liberal and énlightened mind must be 
conscious, that, not only its tendency when 








And fops forget the quizzing glass to gaze! 


Whene'r you play, i'm always charm’d you know, 


judiciously used, but also its ony ten- 
dency as it is conducted, is highly con 
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ducive to the advancement of literature 
and science ! 

Its censures may sometimes be dictated 
by prejudice or malevolence, and directed 
with undue severity against the promising 
but imperfect productions of early talent; 
but when such is the case no very ill con- 
sequence to the aggrieved is to be feared, 
for, when genius is evident, the attacks of 
those who would crush it must eventually 
fail, or recoil upon the assailants ; public 
taste, therefore, can never for any length 
of time be perverted by unfair or puerile 
criticism. 

When on the contrary its commenda- 
tion or censure is suggested by candour, 
there is no agency more powerful in en- 
couraging what is laudable, or repressing 
what is exceptionable in intellectual pur- 
suits. 

Though almost all persons, however in- 
ferior their minds, possess some ability in 
distinguishing between the productions of 
genius and the mere effusions of dullness, 
it cannot be expected, that a considerable 
portion of the great mass of readers, 
whose pursuits of business generally pre- 
vent them from making more than a hasty 
and supperficial perusal of a work, can en- 
ter so deeply into the spirit of an author, 
or so well observe all his less preminent 
beauties and defects, as one whose avoca- 
tion leads him to make them his study. 
The assistance of able and impartial critics 
is therefore of high importance to readers 
of this class, as it supplies the place of that 
laboured observation, nevessary to the for- 
mation of his taste, which his want of 
leisure does not allow. 

In proof that criticism exerts a strong 
influence in forming and improving pub- 
lic taste, we may observe that its progress 
always keeps pace with that of literature. 
Though the existence of genius is not con- 
fined to time or place, and its grand but 
barbaric fabrics sometimes arise from a 
state of society little better than savage, 
it will ever be found, that its most finished 
and faultless works have been produced 
in an age of refinement, and a country 
where the influence of criticism is fully 
established. 


HOOKEY WALKER.—NO. Iv. 


After paying my visit last evening, I 
walked alone to the bridge, and the fresh- 
ness of the midnight breeze, playing 
briskly over the ruffleé waters, calmed 
the fever of the brow heated with wild, 
untold, and yet deeply-felt anticipations. 
The moon was slightly veiled by some 
fleecy vapours hung high in air, and, at 
the skirt of the body of clouds was seen 
Jupiter, brightest star of the night, just 
peering over the darkened dome of St. 
John’s lofty steeple. The scenery around, 
the freshness and the quiet repose of the 
hour, and the violer* contentions within 
my own mind, bore even to myself a 
striking and amusing contrast. I love to 
walk on the bridge, and often have I be- 
guiled a heavy hour ofits tediousness,when 
sitting wistfully on its further extremity, 








I have gazed with the open eye of ever 
feeding admiration on the bright, the gay, 
the extensive and animated variety of 
land and water, town and country, culti- 
vated and rude, beautifully blended in the 
surrounding prospect.” This extract is 
from a letter to a distant friend well ac- 
quainted with the place, to which J call 
his attention. I refer to the Bridge which 
joins the southern angle of the west Bat- 
tery to the shore of the city ; and which 
commands a most pleasing and advanta- 
geous view of the harbour and bay—the 
river Hudson and the Jersey heights lining 
its shore—the city and its numerous spires 
—and nearer the woods of shipping crowd- 
ing the docks, and lying in the stream. 
The fort is of a semicircular shape, and 
has two massive portals of wood well stud- 
ded with iron in its diametrical portal as- 
pect—a drawbridge connects the pier on 
which it is built to the main bridge. 
This, however, in time of peace, is al- 
ways up—and here it is my pleasure to 
resort. The earliest associations which I 
remember to have with this place date as 
far back as the late war—and the circum- 
stances under which they were penned 
are sufficiently interesting to bear a reci- 
tal. The war had been carried on for al- 
most two years with a spirit of apathy, on 
the part of the people, that was truly as- 
tonishing at first view—but resolvable in- 
to satisfactory causes when the habits of 
the general mass of society in this coun- 
try and the long preceding peace were 
taken into consideration. The events of 
the war were rejoiced in or deplored ac- 
cording as the national glory was more or 
less concerned, and then were speedily for- 
gotten. Individual exertion, except for in- 
terested and lucrative ends, was rare and 
unusual. But to this mental torpor, this 
quietness of national feeling, there was at 
length an end. The irruption of the enemy 
inte the heart of the country—and their 
wanton destruction of the capital, acted 
with electrical force upon all the limbs of 
the body politic—the spark was enkindled, 
and it spread its heat and light to every 
tangible point. The cry of “‘ to arms— 
to arms”’ was resounded from every quar- 
ter—and the rich and the poor, and the 
great and the small, alike obeyed the pa- 
triotic impulse. Here, if I may for a mo- 
ment digress, I can compare the defeat of 
our armies in the capital to that of deple- 
tion from the circulatory system—when 
this last is too much oppressed—and when 
reducing its absolute power increases its 
relative. 

The impulse once in motion and activi- 
ty, led on the citizen to every effort by 
which the domestic hearth and the na- 
tional glory might be preserved from fur- 
ther disgrace. New-York was defence- 
less—open on the north and on the east 
to the incursions of the foe, and calculat- 
ed by its advantageous situation for an at- 
tack—its wealth and importance to invite 
the early attention of an invading force. 
The inhabitants, fully aware of these un- 
favourable circumstances, resolved to 
guard themselves by every possible means 





against the conversion of them to the ene- 
my’s advantage, and volunteered, en mas- 
se, their personal services and other adven- 
titious aid thereto in the accomplishment 
of all that was considered nevessary to 
the proper preparation for defence. Breast- 
works and fortifications were according- 
ly thrown up on the Long Island heights 
and on the Harlem—points most accessi- 
ble to approach. All ranks, ages, and I 
might almost say both sexes, were now 
seen daily issuing forth to fill the ranks 
of the patriotic labourers and share in the 
estimation which their fellow citizens so 
richly deserved and enjoyed. So great, 
indeed, was the enthusiasm displayed on 
this occasion, that the same persons ea- 
gerly repeated their services according as 
they joined with different bodies and So- 
cieties to which they respectively belong- 


‘ed. These corps of volunteers assembled 


at daylight, formed their ranks in order, 
and proceeding under the soul-stirring in- 
fluence of martial music to the ferries, 
were gratuitously conveyed in the steam- 
boats to their places of allotted exertions. 
The jaunt to Harlem was by far the plea- 
santest—the sail in the steam-boat to 
Manhattanville, through the Hudson, at 
so early an hour, was delightfully roman- 
tic, and the accompaniments of a rising 
sun, early morning breeze, and appropri- 
ate music, well fitted to brace the nerves 
and animate the mind. Of course, in 
passing up the Hudson the West Battery 
lay in our way, and it was in one of these 
excursions, which I still do and ever shall 
remember with the liveliest pleasure and 
pride, that the fort was first forcibly pre- 
sented to my observation. 

As we approached its low-browed cir- 
cumference, our Band struck upa national 
air, and every eye was consequently di- 
rected towards it—at this juncture, and 
with an effect, the nature of whichI can- 
not forcibly describe, but by calling it ‘a 
coup de theatre’; a body of its regular 
garrison suddenly uprose from behind the 
parapet, while at the same time the stri- 
ped banner proudly rose and unfolded its 
volume to the morning breeze. The effect 
was grand—and impressed itself upon the 
mind of every one. By as sudden and re- 
gular a motion as that with which the 
first made their appearance, they now dof- 
fed their bonnets and saluted us with 
hearty three times three. We were not 
slow in answering the inspiring cheers 
of our country’s warriors, and like- 
wise complimented them with Yankee 
Doodle, after which they sunk as they 
had risen, simultaneously. I have been 
too particular in my recital of circum- 
stances, but it was somewhat necessary 
to mark the steps by which my enthusiasm 
was excited to the pitch I have related, 
and which tended in no small degree to 
heighten and perhaps produce altogether 
the impressions I received at this Battery, 
and which are so strongly connected with 
every repeated view I have of it. If lL 
were to illustrate the effect which the 
sudden appearance of the soldiery upon 
the rampart, and their as sudden disappear- 
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ance had upon my mind—I would say it 
was akin to that which the conception of 
the scene in the Lady of the Lake pro- 
duced, when Rhoderick Dhu surprises 
Fitz James, by the sudden apparition of 
his warriors from brake and fern, with 
some allowance for the difference of situ- 
ation and feeling. 


VARIETY. 

















THE PROGRESS OF GENIUS. 
The celebrated Italian painter, Michael 
Angelo Da Caravaggio, was, at first, no 
other than a day-labcurer; but having 
seen some painters at work upon a brick 
wall which he had helped to raise, he 
was so charmed with their art, that he 
immediately applied himself to the study 
of it, and in a few years made such con- 
siderable progress, that in Venice, Rome, 
and other parts of Italy, he was cried up 
and admired as the author of a new style 
in painting, and his pieces are now to be 
met with in most of the cabmets of Eu- 
rope. 


CURIOUS MECHANISM. 

A Watch-maker of Bayreuth, in Ger- 
many, has manufactured a cage filled with 
birds, to the number of sixty, represent- 
ing parrots, sparrows, &c. each of which 
has the peculiar note bestowed by nature. 
The cage is made of brass, and the wheels, 
which make them move and produce the 
sound, are of silver; the plumage is real. 
A person of rank offered the watch-maker 
thirty-two thousand florins for the cage, 
but he demands sixty-two thousand as the 
price of his workmanship, the execution 
of which must have cost him an immense 
deal of time and labour. 


AMUSEMENT AT ALEPPO. 

An illustration of the extraordinary vi- 
sion of certain birds may be derived from 
an amusement practised at Aleppo. The 
inhabitants, when they take the evenin 
air on the house tops, begin to make wit 
their hand the motion of scattering grain ; 
and in a few minutes clouds of birds from 
a viewless height in the air, make their 
appearance, though not one was to be 
seen till the motion was made. They 
commonly reward their descent with a 
few handfuls of grain. The sky-lark 
soars till it becomes to our eye first a 
speck, and then disappears; but did it 
lose sight of the earth, it would not soon 
find its way back; did it lose sight of the 
field where its nest is, it could not easily 
return. When Messrs. Sadler and Beau- 
foy let fly from their balloon, at a consi- 
derable height, one of their pigeons, it 
made no use of its wings, but dropt down 
like a stone ; was it because it could not 
see the earth to which it might direct its 
flight ? 








REFRACTION OF LIGHT. | 

The sight of the eye depends chiefly on 
what is called the refraction of light. 
When a beam of light is by any means 
bent out of its course, and takes a new di- 


rection, it is said to be refracted. This 
always happens when light passes from 
alr into water, into glass, or any other 
transparent substance of different density 
from itself. 


appear as if broken, when one partof it is 
in water and the other in the air. It can 
be very strikingly illustrated by the com- 
mon experiment of putting a piece of mo- 
ney in an empty cup, retiring till the edge 
of the cup barely hides the money from 
the sight, and then causing a friend to 
pour water over the money, which will 
again bring it into view. The experiment 
may also be made with the flower or land- 
scape, or whatever happens to be painted 
on the bottom of the cup. Water, there- 
fore, it seems, makes the cup appear much 
less deep than it is in reality. 


AN OBEDIENT ARTIST. 


Old Johnson the player, who was not 
only a very good actor, but a good judge 
of painting, and remarkable for making 
dry jokes, was shown a picture, done by 
a very indifferent hand, but much recom- 
mended,and asked his opinion of it. “Why. 
truly,” sdid he, “the painter is a very 
goud painter, and observes the Lord’s 
commandments.” “ What do you mean 
by that, Mr. Johnson ?” said one who 
stood by. “ Why, I think,” answered he, 
‘“‘thathe hath not made to himself the 
likeness of any thing that is in Heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the waters under the earth.’ 


SS 
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{GThe delay of the present number of this 
Journal was unavoidable—a fire having commu- 
nicated from an adjoining building, to the print- 
ing-office, which, for a short time, impeded our 
labours, without doing any serious injury to the 
building. 


{It will be perceived that we have, in the 
present number, disposed of our poetical contri- 
butions differently from our usual custom—that 
is, interspersed them among our prose arti- 
cles. Our object in adopting this new ar 
rangement is two-fold: first, we give them a 
fairer chance of perusal by the relief they pre- 
sent to the more weighty articles ; secondly, we 
gain an additional page for our editorial matter, 
which we hope thereby to render more varied 
and full. ° 


G-We have reason to believe, that a’most ma- 
licious report has been circulated, purporting that 
the publication of the American Atheneum is 
likely to be soon stopped for the want of patron- 
age, and the dereliction of its subscribers. We 
should be glad if it were in our power to embla- 
zon the name of the base calumniator who origi- 





pated such report, in large capitals. In the mean 


It is this which causes a rod or oar to} 


time we are happy to be enabled to counteract 
this malicious attempt by the simple statement, 
that, within the last week only, rirry additional 
names have been inserted in our list of patrons, 
the gradual extension of which is the surest test 
of our success, the brightest stimulus to our in- 
dustry, and the most grateful reward of our am- 
bition. 





Rev. Mra Coxe’s ‘ peciinature.'—We are 
glad to see that able journal, the New-Engiand 
Galaxy regarding the conduct of this gentleman, 
in refusing a degree from one of our colleges, in 
the same light with ourselves. His motives and 
manner of expressing himself are not the subjects 
of our criticism. It is enough that he has given 
a check to the indiscriminate conferring of litera- 
ry diplomas ; and for this he deverves the thanks 
of the wise and the disinterested. One of the 
eastern editors has used very inapprepriate and 
undignified language,when he expressed the hope 
that Mr. Coxe s conduct will be a warning to col- 
leges “‘ not to throw pearls before swine.” The 
character of Mr. Coxe is a sufficient defence from 
the intended application, and the identifying a 
literary diploma with a pearl,valuable and scarce, 
is indeed a preposterous perversion of metapho- 
rical language. 
a 

Evecant Extract.—In the many able and 
eloquent discourses which have been published 
during the present year, there will be found few 
passages, more strikingly beautiful than the follow- 
ing extract, taken from an address delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, before the Boston Fe- 
male Assylum. No one who is at all conversant 
with the sceuery of the Middle and Eastern states 
will fail to recognise the graphic accuracy of the 
sketch portrayed by the author, of the district 
Schools, that every where greet the eye of the ob- 
serving traveller. We should be pleased if some 
friend would present us with a copy of the dis- 
course, for the subjoined specimen of which we 
are indebted to the News-papers. 


“« Far different were the views of those gifted pa- 
triarchs who founded a new empire here. They 
were determined that al! their children should be 
taught of the Lord, and side by side with the 
hu.able dwellings, which sheltered their heads 
from the storms of a strange world, arose the 
school house and the House of God. And ever 
after the result has been peace, great, unexam+ 
pled peace; peace to the few, who gradually en- 
croached on the primeval forests of the land, and 
peace to the millions who have now spread them- 
selves abroad in it from border to border. In the 
strength and calm resolution of that peace, they 
stood up once, ond shook themselves free trom 
the rusted fetters of the old world; and in the 
beauty and dignity of that peace they stand up 
now, self-governed, orderly and independent, a 
wonder to the nations. If a stranger should in+ 
quire of me the principal cause and source of the 
greatness of my country, would I bid him look on 
the ocean widely loaded with our merchandize 
and proudly ranged by our navy; or on the lands 
where it is girdled by roads and scored by canals, 
and burthened with the produce of industry and 
ingenuity ? Would I bid him look on these things 
as the spring of our prosperity t Indeed I would 
not. Nor would I show him our colleges and li- 
terary institutions? for he can see nobler ones 





elsewhere, I would pass all these by; aud would 
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